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i88i. desired his own arrest But Mr. Forster might have
remembered the contrast drawn by a great historian
between two successive Kings of England. When
James the Second refused to remit the cruel and
illegal sentence of flogging passed upon a Republican
clergyman he said, " Mr. Johnson has the spirit of a
martyr, and it is fit that he should be one." " He
has set his heart upon being a martyr," said William
the Third of an acrimonious Jacobite, " and I have
set mine on disappointing him." "These two
speeches/' observes Macaulay, " would alone suffice
to explain the widely different fates of the two
princes."l When the Bill came at last to be read
May 10. a second time the collapse of the Opposition was
Tote on startling and complete. Notwithstanding Irish
reading!11 defections, the Ministerial majority was exactly two
to one. The hostile amendment was Lord Elcho's,
and the Whips of the Conservative party did not
tell in the division. But Sir Stafford Northcote
voted in the minority, and the result was not
conducive to his influence over his followers. In
Committee the Government continued to hold
more than their own, and their most dangerous
enemies were the Parnellites. The plain truth is
that neither Sir Stafford Northcote nor his col-
leagues understood the details of the clauses. They
were in the same boat with most of their opponents,
and with Mr. Parnell himself. Only three men in
the House had thoroughly mastered the Bill. One
was the Prime Minister; another was the Irish
Attorney-General, Mr. Hugh Law; the third was
Mr. Timothy Healy, Member for Wexford, a clever
young Irish barrister, and a Parliament man by
nature. It seems to have escaped the notice of
public writers that the circumstances of Irish
representation bring into the House of Commons
at an early age men who, if they are moderately
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